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BOOK REVIEWS 



Aspects, Aorists and the Classical Tripos. By Jane Ellen Harbison. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1919. 2s. 6d. 
Miss Jane Harrison, like many others, has been dabbling in the study 
of Russian and hastens to tell the world of her new passion and the ineffable 
things that she has discovered in the aspects of the Russian verb. It appears 
that there are two chief aspects, the imperfective and the perfective. It is 
the indeterminateness of the imperfective that expands the hedonistic 
consciousness of Miss Harrison when her temperament revolts against the 
austere intellectual yoke of Greek precision — the relative precision of the 
Greek of Themis and the Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion. The 
imperfective, if I apprehend her thought, is that crvyKe^v/xevov « which Plato 
wished mathematics and dialectic to clarify. The imperfective is the 
holophrastic New Caledonian or Fuegian as President Stanley Hall would 
and Miss Harrison does say. It expresses the philosophy of Bergson, the 
duree and the integral action in which by an interesting coincidence another 
admirer of Bergson, Georges Sorel, in his "Reflections on Violence" discovers 
the justification of direct action. The imperfective is the Russian soul, the 
wonderful incalculable, Tolstoian, peasant, and Bolshevist soul, so much 
more fascinating in its unexpectedness than the stodgy inhibited Briton 
whose "morality is the vice of the perfective." The imperfective is Oblomov 
breakfasting in his dressing-gown at eleven-thirty, marrying his landlady, 
and drinking himself into premature apoplexy. The coming of spring por- 
trayed as pure seething process and imperfective aspect has power in a 
Russian ballad to stay a murderer's uplifted hand. The coldly finished, 
intellectual second aorist of rj\0', r/\6e x«Ai8a>v has no such magic potency. 
We still, of course, need something of Greek precision and definiteness in our 
young lives. But if the Cambridge tripos would only combine it with 
Russian, then temperament and reason would wed in ideal union, and culture 
could chant its nunc dimittis in Verlaine's Chanson grise — or should it be 

grisee ? 

ou 1' Indecis au Precis se joint. 

Paul Shorey 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. Vols. I and II. New 
York: University Press Association, 1917 and 1918. 

With these two sumptuous volumes begins the new series of the Memoirs 
of the American Academy, continuing the Supplementary Papers of the 
American School of Classical Studies (Vol. I, 1905; Vol. II, 1908), but with 
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the wider range necessitated by the inclusion of the work of the School of 
Fine Arts. They are folios, and both stock and typography are marked by 
a quality that is becoming very rare in these days of paper shortage and 
high cost of printing. But what contributes most to the physical excellence 
of the volumes is the amazing effectiveness of the illustrations. 

The first volume contains two long articles: one on "The Vatican Livy 
and the Script of Tours" (by E. K. Rand and George Howe) and the other 
on "The Military Indebtedness of Early Rome to Etruria" (by Eugene S. 
McCartney); and several shorter contributions: "The Reorganization of 
the Roman Priesthoods at the Beginning of the Republic," by the late Jesse 
B. Carter; "The Aqua Traiana and the Mills on the Janiculum," by A. W. 
Van Buren and G. P. Stevens; "Ancient Granulated Jewelry of the Seventh 
Century B.C. and Earlier," by C. Densmore Curtis; "Bartolomeo Caporali," 
by Stanley Lothrop; and "Capita Desecta and Marble Coiffures," by 
J. R. Crawford. 

The article on the Vatican Livy by Rand and Howe is the second 
important contribution on this manuscript made by the American School. 
F. W. Shipley made a careful study of it when he was a fellow of the School, 
and published a series of articles in the American Journal of Archaeology 
(VII, 13-25, 157-97, and 405-28). The authors of the present article 
dissent from Shipley's view that the script of the manuscript is "one of 
the best examples of the calligraphy of Tours." They believe that it is 
early, and 

if the Bamberg Bible was done under Alcuin, then the Livy must have appeared 
before the coming of Alcuin to Tours. One might suppose that the Livy, as the 
external testimony apparently indicates, was done under Fridugisus, perhaps 
soon after 804, while the series of which the Bamberg Bible was the first mem- 
ber started, say, a decade later. 

In his interesting article, "Capita Desecta and Marble Coiffures," 
J. R. Crawford demonstrates the flimsiness of the evidence on which 
Gauckler based his theory that the explanation of the segmented heads, 
seen in so many museums, is to be found in a rite of anointing connected 
with cult statues of Syrian divinities whose worship had been introduced 
into Rome. Gauckler's hypothesis is that if the statue was already made 
the head was formally cut, the oil applied, and the segment mortised on 
again. If it was made new for the purpose, the head and its segment (or 
coiffure) were prepared separately. Crawford shows that the marble 
coiffures are wholly distinct from the segmented heads and should not be 
included with them. As regards the latter, he is of the opinion that they 
may continue to be explained on technical grounds and that Greek and 
Roman sculptors may have been more ready than is generally admitted to 
use more than a single block in the making of a marble head. 

In his treatment of Rome's military indebtedness to Etruria, E. S. 
McCartney discusses in detail the spear, sword, shield, helmet, cuirass. 
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greaves, and cinctura. He deals also with the organization of the legion, 
musical instruments, standards, chariot, castra, and cavalry. He concludes 
that 

whatever were the modifications suggested by encounters with the Sabines, 
Samnites, Gauls, Iberians and other nations and however resourceful were the 
fertile brains of Camillus, Marius and Caesar, one may rest assured that the 
most important of the many stages of Rome's military evolution was Etruscan. 
It is not surprising that the similarity, and, in many cases, the identity of cus- 
toms and institutions gave rise to the story that Rome itself was an Etruscan 
city (Dion. Hal. 1. 29. 2). Greece was not the only nation that led her 
captor captive. 

But the chief value of the article is not in any novelty in the conclusion but 
in the detailed presentation of the evidence on each phase of the question. 

At the beginning of the second volume is a series of fifteen plates repro- 
ducing the work of the Fellows of the School of Fine Arts. A similar selec- 
tion is to be presented in each issue of the Memoirs. Among these we find 
a capital of the "Temple of Mars Ultor in Rome" (drawn and rendered by 
Walter L. Ward, fellow in architecture, 1913-16, and measured by Kenneth 
E. Carpenter, fellow in architecture, 1912-15); "Restoration of the Circu- 
lar Pavilion at Hadrian's Villa" (by Philip T. Shutze, fellow in architecture, 
1915-18); "Villa Gamberaia": planting plan, principal elevation and side 
elevation (by Edward G. Lawson, landscape architect, 1915-18); and other 
contributions by the fellows in sculpture and painting. These plates give 
an excellent idea of the range of the work carried on in the Academy and 
the high degree of technical skill attained by the students. 

The rest of the volume is taken up with articles. E. Douglas Van 
Buren writes on "Terracotta Arulae" (pp. 15-54); Lucy George Roberts 
on "The Gallic Fire and Roman Archives" (pp. 55-66); A. W. Van Buren 
on "Studies in the Archaeology of the Forum at Pompeii"; and Stanley 
Lothrop on "Pietro Cavallini" (pp. 77-98). 

Mrs. Van Buren's article is a distinct contribution to a subject in regard 
to which our information up to this time has been somewhat vague. She 
sums up her conclusions as follows (p. 50) : 

These arulae originate with the Greek colonies; they are not found however 
on the Greek mainland, and must therefore reveal a usage and, possibly, a cult 
either purely local or brought from somewhere other than the mother country 
of the settlers. The subjects represented are schemes common to oriental art, 
and here the Loryma basis comes to our assistance: for it shows that precisely 
on an altar basis just such subjects were treated. Presumably, then, the Greek 
colonists knew of the use of sculptured altars as tomb monuments in Asia Minor 
at any rate, if not in Greece proper, and in their new homes they perpetuated 
this form of memorial, but in miniature, depositing it within instead of upon the 
tomb. Although this was the original purpose of the arulae, it is easily con- 
ceivable that they were soon also dedicated as ex-votos in sanctuaries, or even 
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employed in houses for commemorative or domestic cults, which would account 
for their presence in temples and dwelling houses. 

The custom must have been carried north by the colonists, for after a long 
tract of territory where arulae are not found, they appear again in the Greek 
settlement of Capua and then in Rome and the neighborhood, including Caere 
and Ardea, both traditional Greek foundations. 

Miss Roberts' paper is a study of the evidence available for determining 
the extent of the Gallic fire in 387 b.c. As a result of her investigation it 
seems probable that almost all the international documents deposited in 
the Capitoline and other temples were saved. Of the other records, the 
leges in the temple of Saturn probably survived, as well as the senatus con- 
sulta. The pontifical records and the Laws of the Twelve Tables apparently 
perished. All the latter and many of the former were restored from memory. 

A. W. Van Buren's article on the Pompeian Forum (like his treatment of 
the Aqua Traiana in Vol. I) shows that command of his subject which we 
have long since learned to expect from him. For many years his articles 
have been magna pars of the scholarly output of the School of Classical 
Studies. 

Stanley Lothrop's article is a systematic study of Pietro Cavallini's 
career. It is elaborately and effectively illustrated. 

It is to be hoped that the Academy will be able to carry out its plan of 
publishing a volume of this series each year. The Classical School in par- 
ticular has suffered severely in the past from the lack of a medium for the 
publication of the important work which it is doing. 

G. J. Laing 
University of Chicago 



M. Manilii Astronomicon Liber Tertius. Recensuit et enarravit 
A. E. Housman. London: Richards, 1916. Pp. xxx+72. 

Housman's edition of Book III of Manilius is a continuation of his 
editions of Books I and II (1903, 1912; the latter was reviewed by Professor 
E. T. Merrill in Classical Philology, IX [1914], 210). A first glance reveals 
that it is a continuation, for the Introduction begins abruptly without a 
heading immediately after the title-page and jumps at once into an explana- 
tion of some of the technical parts of the book. So sudden is the plunge 
that at first one feels that a page must be missing. 

Like all of Housman's work, this edition contains the usual number of 
scintillating remarks upon which the members of the Housman cult may 
seize with avidity — and nearly everyone who has once read anything by 
the scholar-poet becomes at once a devotee. But not even Housman's 
satire is sufficient, apparently, to interest American readers in Manilius. 
His subject-matter is difficult and to most of us dull. Manilius is anything 
but easy and entertaining, though Housman calls him facile and frivolous. 
In England, on the contrary, Manilius, because of his very difficulty, perhaps, 
has attracted the attention of many scholars. 



